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THE INFINITE VARIETY OF LORD ROSEBERY 

An Appreciation of Great Britain's Most Brilliant Biog- 
rapher — and, Incidentally, Ex-Premier. 

Lord Rosebery has always been a brilliant enigma. Carlyle, 
the standard authority as to this, proclaims the life of "an original 
man" to be "the highest fact and work which our world wit- 
nesses." Reluctantly admitting that clever men are good but not 
the best, he proceeds to say : "the instruction they can give us is 
like baked bread, savory and satisfying for a single day" — and it 
is easy to imagine how the Sage of Chelsea, could he but be with 
him in very flesh, would extend the hand of fellowship to this 
original of originals on May the seventh next, when he passes 
what Mark Twain called "Pier No. 71." 

Rosebery is kaleidoscopic. As the faces of a crystal give forth 
rays of many tints so are the manifestations from this remark- 
able, even bewildering, personality. Hie has the keen acumen of 
Canning, tempered by the imaginative sentiment of Shelley; the 
cultured tastes of a Maecenas, interwoven with the sporting pro- 
clivities of a Queensberry; the infallible humor of Thackeray, 
joined now and again to the dark melancholy of Schopenhauer; 
the social gifts of Browning as well as the oratory of Choate, 
flanked by the secretive qualities of Bismarck. 

Archibald Philip Primrose, fifth Earl of Rosebery, presents 
preeminently the appearance and bearing of a patrician. His 
figure is of average height with lines of distinct grace. The face 
slightly elongated, smooth shaven and ruddy, is surmounted by an 
abundant growth of hair, parted on the side and now of a silvery 
white. The eyes are bluish gray with an unmistakable tinge of 
sadness in them ; the mouth is firm and full, and the nose straight 
but not overly prominent. It is a striking countenance; young, 
yet old with the age of knowledge and experience, giving the im- 
pression of a self-contained, self-repressed man who dwells large- 
ly in a land of dreams. Seeing him in serious mood one does not 
readily fancy him smiling or laughing ; he does both charmingly, 
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though the features are slow to relax, and the eyes the last to 
show trace of amusement, — they brighten gradually until the 
gentle glow transforms the entire expression. Nevertheless, the 
effect, upon the whole, is as if he had been brought back from the 
lights and shadows of memory against his will. 

However, this "Uncrowned King of Scotland," as he is dubbed 
affectionately on his native heath, is far removed from a misan- 
thrope. His coats and waistcoats, neckties and collars are irre- 
proachably in the pink of fashion. His voice is delightful; low 
though perfectly distinct, rich and sympathetic in quality, singu- 
larly refined in accent. It is exactly the voice to attract the lis- 
tener and recommend what it utters. Moreover, conversation 
with him is an art. It has been suggested that "he possesses a 
manner which knows how to be easy and free without being 
free-and-easy," and Mr. Gladstone once quaintly remarked, 
"Rosebery is as full of infinitely varied matter as an egg is full 
of meat." 

He pays considerable deference to the tastes and prejudices 
of other people, and has the courteous knack of appearing much 
interested in their concerns and speech. But a keen sense of 
humor and habits of close observation not infrequently produce 
a sub-acid vein of sarcasm resembling that which used to flow 
from Disraeli. Which reminds one of a story not new but exactly 
characteristic. One day, Lord Rosebery visited a certain hat 
store in London, and, while standing bareheaded, waiting to be 
fitted, there entered a short-sighted bishop, who mistook the 
nobleman for one of the shop assistants. "Have you a hat like 
this ?" asked the prelate, extending his episcopal headgear. Rose- 
bery took it and examined it for a critical moment, then replying 
with his slight drawl, "No, I haven't ; and, if I had, I'd be blessed 
if I should wear it." 

The other side of the penny shows that he can become a verit- 
able sphinx when desirous, and that even while talking he has 
the air of carefully watching himself lest he utter too much. 
What "Dizzy" wrote of one of his characters in Coningsby fitly 
described Lord Rosebery in this respect : "He was received in all 
circles with the greatest distinction and appreciated for his intel- 
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lect by the very few to whom he at all times opened himself ; for 
though affable and generous, it was impossible to penetrate him ; 
though unreserved in his manner, his frankness was limited to 
the surface. He observed everything, thought ever, but avoided 
serious discussion. If you pressed him for an opinion, he took 
refuge in raillery, and threw out grave paradoxes with which it 
was not easy to cope." 

Sir James Barrie relates that the first time he ever saw Rose- 
bery was in Edinburgh, when he was a student and then he flung 
a piece of dirt at him. "He was a peer," explains the creator of 
Lady Babbie and Peter Pan, "and those were my politics. I 
missed him, — but I've heard a good many journalists say since 
that he is a difficult man to hit." 

So he has been. One paper, in postulatory fashion, called him 
"a man of very moderate talent, and of no importance as a writer 
of books." Another journal, never accused of being especially 
friendly to the Earl, hastened to admit "the pageantry of his in- 
tellect," and his "power to attract the man of the masses as well 
as the man of the classes," while still another predicted his great 
usefulness, "if he would but concentrate." This last statement 
has been made in varying forms again and again, during this 
decade and a half in which Rosebery has remained withdrawn 
from the sj:age of politics; many a paragrapher has re-quoted 
Homer, anent the "skulking in his tents." 

Through his mother, who was the only daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Stanhope, the blood of the Pitts courses through Rose- 
bery's veins, and from his father he can claim kinship with an- 
cestry among the noblest and oldest in Scotland. He commenced 
his education at Eton, where Arthur Balfour and Randolph 
Churchill were schoolfellows. At Christ's Church, Oxford, oc- 
curred an altercation with the university authorities regarding his 
private racing stud, which called forth that famous prophecy : "I 
shall win a Derby, marry the heiress of the twelvemonth, and be- 
come Prime Minister." Ten years later, he married Hannah, 
only daughter of Baron de Rothschild, thus becoming one of the 
richest men in the realm, and, in 1894, he captured both the 
Premiership and the Derby. When Chauncey Depew heard of 
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these last two favors from the hand of Fortune, he cabled: 
"Heaven alone is left to be won." 

Arrived at twenty-one, young Primrose had succeeded to the 
title and estates through the death of his grandfather. Three 
years afterward, he delivered his maiden speech in the House of 
Lords, seconding the Address, and this was followed by a remark- 
able essay on the union of Scotland and England, read before 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. Entering the ranks of 
the Liberal Party, he soon attracted the notice of Mr. Gladstone 
and as a result became a part of the last three administrations of 
that great leader, serving as Under Secretary for the Home Of- 
fice, Lord Privy Seal, Chief Commissioner of Works, and Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs. Under the Local Government Act 
of 1888 the eminent nobleman was chosen first Chairman of the 
London County Council and was again selected in 1892. In this 
position, it is conceded that he "made London over." 

Besides the rank by which he is so commonly known, Rosebery 
was created in 191 1 Earl of Midlothian, Viscount Mentmon, and 
Baron Epsom. He wears the insignia of a Garter Knight and of 
a Knight of the Order of the Thistle, and, of course, lesser honors 
have been laid thick upon him : Cambridge made him an LL.D. ; 
he is a fellow of the Royal Society and of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and the Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow have his portrait hung in their halls as of the long and 
famous lines of their Lord Rectors. 

It is a record, one will say, which must be important in the sum 
total of British fame. And Rosebery unquestionably has not al- 
lowed these great opportunities to pass without making a real if 
not indelible impression upon English history. A staunch im- 
perialist, bent upon extending the Empire generally, he showed a 
grasp upon foreign affairs altogether fine ; none the less so because 
it met with opposition among his confreres and eventually con- 
tributed to the downfall of his own ministry, after a brief exist- 
ence of fifteen months. His official record reads impressively. In 
1892, when the British East African Company had fallen into 
serious financial straits, he successfully held out for the retention 
of Uganda, contending that it was not only a key to central Af- 
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rica but "a field of heroic enterprise watered by the blood of our 
saints and martyrs." Against the evacuation of Egypt, gravely 
considered, he was bitterly antagonistic, and, in 1894, when the re- 
lations between France and Siam regarding territory in the Far 
East threatened to involve England in war with the former na- 
tion, he settled the matter by a course of masterly diplomacy. 
During the same year he concluded an advantageous treaty with 
Japan, and it was about this period, as chairman of a conciliation 
board, that he avoided a crisis at home by terminating a great 
coal strike. HSs efforts in this last regard not only won him the 
plaudits of the people at large, but lastingly endeared him to the 
laboring classes, with whom he always had felt great sympathy. 
Four years later, dispute again arose with France, this time over 
the possession of Fashoda in the Egyptian Soudan, and the ex- 
Premier actively engaged on the side of the government. For 
a while extreme tension existed between the two countries and 
that France finally withdrew her claim was due as much to Rose- 
bery's efforts to the west of the Channel as to those of Delcasse 
to the east. 

He retired from political leadership in 1902, but his eloquent 
voice has been heard every now and again. While entertaining 
broad views concerning the reconstruction of the House of Lords, 
he never went so' far in criticism of it as did Lord Grey, of Re- 
form Bill fame, who regarded forensic effort there as "speaking 
to dead men by torchlight." The noted Scotchman, indeed, gave 
to his fellow peers one of the finest efforts of his career, re- 
vealing that sentiment and poetry which all recognize who know 
him. The speech was his tribute to Gladstone, shortly followng 
the great Liberal's death. It was in the course of this remarkable 
address that he recalled "the solitary and pathetic figure, who, for 
sixty years, shared all the sorrows and all the joys of Mr. Glad- 
stone's life, who received his confidence and every aspiration, 
who shared his triumphs with him and cheered him under his de- 
feat; who by her tender vigilance, I firmly believe, sustained and 
prolonged his years." 

Rosebery's oratory is particularly effective with the masses, 
perhaps because of its manner quite as much as of its matter. 
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Once, for instance, during his political activity, while addressing 
a crowded meeting in Edinburgh, an old man at the back of the 
hall shouted out, "I dinna hear a word he says, but it's gran', it's 
gran'!" 

Yet, look at him as one may, Lord Rosebery's life, so far, does 
not measure up to his opportunities. Like other men of high 
ideals and brilliant parts, he has been cursed with over-developed 
sensibilities and habits of too keen and frequent self-analysis. 
Strive to hide it as he could with wit and skilful verbal fencing, a 
morbid self-consciousness remained as a deadening plague spot 
producing daytime restlessness and sleepless nights, great weari- 
ness and weakened ambitions. The story of his career reads in 
many instances as if he had grown tired of a given task well-nigh 
before it was begun, because of the innumerable difficulties with 
which his peculiar temperament had clothed it. And when the 
project, whatever it happened to be, was finished, haunting doubts 
seemed to assail him as to the completeness of his work. May 
not this be the secret of the man's sad eyes, — a pervading and 
accusing sense of unfulfilled promise? 

Rosebery struck the minor key of his life with the words : 
"There are two supreme pleasures ; one is ideal, the other is real. 
The ideal is when a man receives the seals of office from his 
Sovereign. The real comes when he hands them back." It was 
sounded again as he advised the students of an ancient seat of 
learning in England to read the Book of Ecclesiastes, adding with 
impressive conviction: "Life stripped of its freshness is reminis- 
cent of the apples of Sodom." 

Such a one is obviously full of contradictions. To Gladstone, 
his friend and patron, he was nevertheless an absolute mystery, 
and to his party and the public generally he often proved a source 
of bewilderment. Said one of the reviews in former days, "At 
one time he appears in the mantle of Bright, expatiating upon the 
horrors of war ; at another, he struts down the High Street of the 
world in a state of rhetorical disorderliness over Fashoda." When 
he was Prime Minister, The Scotchman declared that he was 
"bound by every tie of honor and policy" to Home Rule for Ire- 
land, yet that self-same evening he proclaimed in the House of 
7 
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Lords, with fervent gesture, "Before Home Rule is conceded by 
the Imperial Parliament, England, as the predominant member 
in the partnership of the three kingdoms, will have to be con- 
vinced of its justice." "The Wobbler," as he was finally named, 
made a speech, in 1903, announcing that Free Trade was "not 
part of the Sermon on the Mount," and afterwards expressed sur- 
prise that this was taken as endorsing Chamberlain's protection 
policy. Seven years ago, he performed his crowning feat as an 
anomaly by attacking Lloyd George's celebrated budget and then 
condemning the Lords for rejecting it. 

All this in view, one is not impressed to hear that this man of 
moods goes to a horserace to turn, unsatisfied, from this paradox- 
ical form of diversion to his library. In fact it is there, with his- 
tory or memoir or novel and cigar, that he finds true solace. 
Rosebery views a book as tenderly as most persons regard a living 
thing. Long ago he saw a vandal burn some old tome, and he still 
shudders when telling it. "There is nothing so pathetic in na- 
ture," says he, "except the eyes of a dying deer, as the appearance 
of a burning book. Every separate leaf distinctly curls over with 
a look of reproach as it expires." Surrounded by shelves filled 
with countless volumes, carefully selected from all time, this sin- 
gular personality is at his best. Then he gives an impression of 
repose and unmistakable charm. Politically or socially no one has 
come, or ever will, so close to a relaxed and natural Rosebery as 
one may in the fruits of his thoughts and reflections in that Dal- 
meny Park library. 

Again the author of Sartor Resartus proves an apt man from 
whom to quote in connection with the author of Chatham. Car- 
lyle claims spontaneity to be the test of literary virtue. "When- 
ever you have written any sentence," asserts this sometimes tan- 
talizing cynic, "that looks particularly excellent be sure to blot it 
out." Had he consciously followed this Carlylesian teaching im- 
plicitly, the writings of the famous Earl could not seem more 
spontaneous or bear fewer evidences of blotting out. To be sure, 
he has chosen as subjects the men in history whose lives ever 
need explanation, if not apology. A straining after some resem- 
blance to his own life, in which he might fancy a comfort or ex- 
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cuse, is apparent in his essays on Napoleon, Chatham, Burns, 
Cromwell, Peel, the younger Pitt, and Lord Randolph Churchill. 
But if one sees in these stories occasional tinges of melancholy, 
there is always visible a keen and large enjoyment in the telling, 
along with a lively sense of boon companionship. 

His admiration of Napoleon and sympathy with him in exile 
were profound. He draws a most human picture of him with a 
strong personal touch. "What strikes one most in his habits is 
the weariness and futility of it all. One is irresistibly reminded of 
a caged animal walking restlessly and aimlessly up and down his 
confined den, and watching the outside world with the fierce de- 
spair of his wild eye There will always be alchemists and 

always investigators of Napoleon's character. Nor can this be 
considered surprising. He is so multifarious, luminous and bril- 
liant that he gives light from a thousand facets No name 

represents so completely and conspicuously dominion, splendor, 
and catastrophe. Europe buckled itself to the unprecedented task 
of gagging and paralyzing an intelligence and a force which were 
too gigantic for the welfare and security of the world. That is 
the strange, unique, hideous problem which makes the records of 
St. Helena so profoundly painful and fascinating." 

Rosebery's portrait of Chatham is one of the gems of present- 
day English literature. "We want to know," observes the writer, 
"how a master man talked, and, if possible, what he thought, what 
was his standpoint with regard to the grave issues of life; what 

he was in his hours of ease, what he enjoyed It is certain 

that we shall never know the aspect of Chatham. He would no 
doubt, had it served his purpose, have appeared in dressing gown 
and slippers, but the array would have been as solemn and arti- 
ficial as the robes of a cardinal. He would, had it served his pur- 
pose, have smoked a pipe, but it would have been a jeweled nar- 
gileh of the Grand Mogul. He had practically no intimates ; his 
wife told nothing, his children told nothing; he revealed himself 

in an opaque fog of mystery He would not laugh because 

it was undignified to laugh. If he had a book or a play to read 
aloud and came to a comic part, he passed it to another to read, 
and resumed the volume when the humorous part was over, lest, 
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we may presume, he should smile or become incidentally ridicu- 
lous. His countenance was, so to speak, enamelled with such 
anxious care that a heedless laugh might crack the elaborate de- 
meanor. And so he lived in blank verse and conducted himself 
in heroic metre." 

Of Burns he finely says: "I have sometimes asked myself, if 
a roll call of fame were read over at the beginning of every cen- 
tury, how many men of eminence would answer a second time to 
their names. But of our poet, there is no doubt or question. 

The adsum of Burns rings out clear and unchallenged 

The clue to his extraordinary hold on mankind lies in two words, 

— inspiration and sympathy The life of Burns, which I 

love to read with his poems, does not consist of his vices. They 
lie outside it. It is a life of work, and truth, and tenderness. 
And, though, like all lives, it has its light and shade, remember 
that we know it all, the worst as well as the best. He was a soul 

bathed in crystal. He hurried to avow everything We 

have something to be grateful for even in the weaknesses of men 
like Burns. Mankind is helped in its progress almost as much by 
the study of imperfection as by the contemplation of perfection. 
.... Could we see nothing but distant, unapproachable impec- 
cability, we might well sink prostrate in the hopelessness of emu- 
lation and the weariness of despair How then shall we 

judge anyone? How, at any rate, shall we judge a giant, great 
in gifts and great in temptation; great in strength and great in 
weakness ? . . . . When we thank heaven for the inestimable gift 
of Burns, we do not need to remember wherein he was imperfect. 
We cannot bring ourselves to regret that he was made of the 
same clay as ourselves." 

H. Merian Ali,EN. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



